nr 


IS name was James MacDon-!and overwhite in the face. But 
219 MacGregor, as you could lhaa a grand mustache! A manly-like 
prove by reading the newly jan’ full-growin’ mustache. <A cuare- 
painted sign over his door, ful wife could make a fine, strappin’ 
which told Drumorty in yel-|chiel (chap) out o’ him.” 

Jow and black that he was: “A high-| A yearning tenderness toward him, 

lass tailor; pressing and mending also|the passion of a brood hen, stirred 

” {in her breast. She wanted to en- 


T 


»-¢ Jean MacFarlane had nick- | Ve“p him in her care; already he 
named him the “Tattie-Doolie” | seemed to belong to her. leeling the 
{<carecrow) on the very first Sunday. | need to emphasize this to herself by 
But this was not until after the serv- speaking of him, she whispered to 
feo, not until after he had outsung j“4Ty Macrimrmon: 


her, outsung her in time and outsung “What think ye o’ the new tailor?” 


her in volume. Even in the final| When Mary answered: “He's unco 
hymn, when she had held the last | Chilpet (thin) and hungry-like about 
note until her ears buzzed and her | ‘he jJaw-bones,” she answered tartly: 
face was like a harvest moon, he had], He's no’ hog-fat. For mysel’, I 
held it just a second longer. , j1ike a man on the thin side.” + 
Jean had always been proud of her | on * * * * 
breath. It lasted longer than any |\ HEN the organist began the pre- 
breath in the parish of Drumorty. | lude to the first hymn Jean 
| 


{took a deep breath. 


She was proud, too, that no voice in 
Now he would see! 


the parish could be heard above her } Now he would 


own. Many had tried it, both man} take notice! She charged the first 
and woman! |note with a vociferation that made 

Skilly’s “Gype” (smart Aleck), called } Mary Macrimmon drop her hymn- 
that because he was daftlike and wore | book. Never had her voice been so 
fancy waistcoats on week days, had a {loud. Never had she felt more ¢xul- 


He would he look- 
But wait! Wait un- 


'tant in its power. 


roaring fine voice; and Mary Macrim- |! 
ing at her now! 


non, who had a wooden leg, “could | 1" 

make a braw noise when she put her |til the end of the verse when she 

mind to it." But even they had lost | could show him the length cof her 
|breath. That would make him take 


heart at last and had left Jean to lead 
the singing. The Gype stayed away 
trom the service altogether. But Mary 
Macrimmon made up for her loss by 


{stock and wonder. That was where 

breath could show to advantage. 
As she reached the last phrase, she 

filled ker lungs. Now he would see. 


coming late every Sunday, and the 5 
ring of brass ferrule on her wooden | This would be the best thut she had 
1 announced her passage up “the |&Ver done. 


tlagged aisle to her seat in the front 

pew. ach entrance was a dramatic | others. 

triumph, for she changed the trim- | the last 
ing on her hat every week, so that 

the congregation ‘‘wouldna crane their 

necks for naught.’’ Jean MacFarlane 


They were falling away. 
note was reached, Jean's 


mi 


}of sound and knit them up. Soon she 
|; would be singing alone. 
' But what was this? 


Her voice rose powerfully above the | 
As} Was their secret. 


| voice took hold of the ragged eases) 
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he | 


never be able to hold it back. No, she 
didn’t know. But why, then, did she 
jnever mention collars when they 
were alone? Because she thinks I 
ean cut them. Because she knows I 
can't. It was plausible either way. 
She knows. She doesn't. For hours 
his needle would flash out ana in to 
this torturous refrain. Many times 
he had risen from his berech, deter- 
mined to have it out. Or, sitting by 
her in the evenings, he had often 
been tempted to break the long silence 
by shouting the one word, “Collars!” 
just to see what she would do. But 
he never dared carry out his resolve, 
because he couldn't bear to learn that 
she knew. 

- Most of the time he was comforted 
by the thought that she didn’t know, 
and he loved her fiercely for her blind 
faith in him. But on occasions when 
|she would defend him too loudly, he 
was convinced that she knew. And 
he tortured himself by the thought 
that she despised him in her heart. 
At such times he 
not only for the knowledge she had, 
| but that she was strong enough never 
ito give it voice. m 


One thing made it bearable. He 
could laugh at her. She had a notion 
about the making of broth. Nay, 


more than a notion; it was a belief as 
dear to her heart as her religion. And 
he knew it to be founded on folly. 
Mistress MacFarlane was a Fraser, 
and the Frasers had always held the 
reputation of making the best Sunday 
broth-with-dumplings in the parish. 
It was their crown. 
It necessitated the 
constant attention, for the whole fore- 


This meant that same one must stay 
away from the kirk during the morn- 


A voice full| ing service, and as this mortification 


almost hated her, | 


bowl 


| 


water and remind him, ‘The 
next the fire goes in first.” 

It was a ritual gone through with 
much gusto on ber part and great 
!patience on the part of Perney. 

At first he had blundered, forget- 


to the shop and play a solitary game 
of chess and forget the broth alto- 
gether, and bewls of raw vegetables 
would betray him to his wrathtful wife 
upon her return. 

One Sunday, in a flush of rebellion, 
he had dumped the contents of all 
the bowls into the pot the moment 
she was off the doorstep, and 
; thumped defiantly downstairs to play 
|chess. But he had little peace that 
| morning, for, in spite of himself, he 
believed in the superiority of the 
Fraser broth. He was apprehensive 
about its flavor, and in two minds 
whether to confess or not, until they 
sat down to the table and 


| exclaimed, just as she 

just as every Fraser always 

| “My, that’s fine broth.” And he 

| abreed, just as the spouse of every 

—— always agreed. He never let 
a hint of what he had done 


always 


cross 


| his ips; after that, his Sunday morn- | 


ings were tranquil. 
RI ES 

UT now Perney was troubled. The 

arrival of the new tailor sharp- 
ened his anxiety about the collars, 
for not only might his wife discover 
the truth, but soon all Drumorty 
might know. He tortured himself 


How-to make it | py attributing to his rival great skill | 
{in collar-making, and by magnifying | 


; his own lack of skill. Soon the sight 


noon, of a member of the family. | of a new suit, with the collar snugly | 


fitting the neck, justified his fears. 
And with every day came discourag- 
ing news of another customer gone 


was well content to le’ er have is | 
triumph; tere Pred ee ae strong was keeping pace with|seemed to be borne more cheerfully | over to the enemy. Fear was added 
tions for a wooden leg. her. He was still singing. ‘Vas he | by the male portion of the family, it ito fear, as orders came in more and 
In four years none had ventured to |t'¥ing, to compete with her? It pom to be a tradition that the Fraser | more slowly. Even the report that 
dispute Jean's right to sing the last |COuldn’t be! She glanced across at|men were a godless ilk that would/ the “Tattie-Doolie’ couldn't hang 
ote of cach line as a solo, The men, {Him her face red with the strain of | rather tend broth than praise the| trousers didn't. bring the con 
esiidall ¢ {holding the note. Yes! He was wil-| Lord. it should have. He began 


bers of the congregation accepted it 
with the same placidity that they ac- 
cepted the fact that the varnish had 


|fully trying to outsing her. In_ his 
eyes was the insolent look of a duel- 
hme “ 5 “|ist who is sure of victory. Outraged, 
a ai really hardened on the peWs;| Jean Jost her hold upon the note, and 
an at brs ape ey ee or too solidly |James MacDonald MacGregor’s voice 
on one place, you left the nap of your é alice { ; 
suit embedded on the seat. peers in Selephient nie Zor two 

In time they came to be proud of) Affronted! Affronted she was and 
Jean, and they waited for her to fin-| shamed before the whole congrega- 


ish with their mouths agape, as much |tion! Shamed and affronted in ker! 
out of admiration as out of a desire;own kirk And by this; this wnipper- 
to be ready to start the next line when;snapper. Made mock of and _ be- 


her breath finally gave out. jmeaned by a_ half-starved bantam- 
The organist, who was blind, knew | cock, with a tile on his brainless head. 
better, and longed for the courage to; Jean's heart was fit to fly out of 
terminate Jean’s stentorian solos. But | its cage, so angry was she. He would 
she dared not, for the congregation!come here, would he? Ceme here 
believed she couldn't be so good as an|}and set up opposition to her father. 
organist that could see, and this made} Horning his nose in on a man that 
her timid: so she would humbly hold | had worked in Drumorty all his life. 
the last note until Jean's final gasp |But that wasn’t enough. ‘ie must 
signaled that she could start a new/dare to outsing her, that had led the 
measure. But in return for this Jean|singing for years. He must make a 
defendef her when some young snip | byword of her that had defendei him 
would suggest that she wasn’t much / against her own father. Oh, but she 
of an organist. “No,” Jean would ad-|was well punished that she Fadn’t 
mit. “She's no’ a great musician, but | hated him from the first, the swag- 
she’s a gran‘ accompanist, a'n’ that's | ering dandyprat, the fribble popin- 
what's needed in a kirk like ours.” (jay, all dressed up like a tattie- 
Until that first Sunday, Jean held! doolie! In that moment, she hated 
no grudge against James MacDon-!him as only a heart that might have 
ald MaeGregor, although it would] loved can hate. \ 
have been natural, and even dutiful,| It had been a bitter Sunday morn. | 
for her to have sniffed a little in| ing; and a bitter, bitter walk back | 
affected disdain when she heard his| from the kirk, with whisperings and | 
name mentioned, for his arrival was| laughter all about her, and handkies | 
a source of much distress to her| held up to hide wide grins of amuse- | 
father, Perney MacFarlane, who hadsMment. It had been hard to bear with 
been the only tailor in Drumorty for| Mistress MacKenty when she said, 
25 years, as had been his father be-| With ill-disguised glee: ‘‘Weel, weel. 
fore him Indeed, old Perney had| he’s goin’ t’ lead the singin’ as well 
given Jean the rough side of his| 48 the tailorin’.” 
tongue for her undaughterly lack of | * * * 
resentment over the new tailor. But | RUT there has been comfort in see- | 
Jean, while realizing that his ad-| ing the pleasure it gave old Perney | 
vent would end her father’s sartorial} to hear her flay the new tailor. So 
monarchy, was none the less when | for tie. was he with her nickname | 


scious of a _pleased flutter when|for his rival that he pressed her to; 
Mi SS MacKenty stepped in by to/take the neck of the koiled fowl, a 
say: “The puir man’s single doot-| delicacy which he only relinquished in 
1 is, for I hae seen neither hide nor | moments of great emotion. For Per- 
hair rou a wife, nor her belongings.” | ney was troubled with his heart, deep- | 

‘That’s a consideration,” Jean had} ly troubled and anxious, and he dare 
answered; and, giving her father an/| not speak of it. He had a secret which 
accusing look, added: “To them that| he believed was shared by no one. 
never sees a man frae one day’s end|It was this: He didn’t know how the 
to the other.” }collar of a coat should be cut! For, 

Jean was a little irritated@with her | although he had been fully 35 when 
father on this score, and blamed him! his father had died and left him the 
that she hadn't been married long tailoring business, he had never up to 
since. For, although his trade should; that moment either cut or fitted a 
have subplied her with more suitors| collar. It had been the elder Mac- 
than any other lass in Drumorty, it | Farlane’s belief that his son was by 
was a fact that, while the grocer’s| nature bound to ruin any piece ‘of 


daughter by making smirking pre-| cloth into which he put a pair of| 
tense of helping, could meet young: Shears. i 
men on Saturday evenings in her| In_time he begrudgingly, and with | 


father s shop; and even the druggist’s | loud-Voiced distrust, allowed Perney to 
boarding-school daughter could “hap-| cut and fit trousers, and at a pinch, 
pen” to come in to kiss her father|when his eyes began to trouble him, 
good-night when a prosperous young i he would let him work-on a portion 
farmer was in, Jean could never meet | of 4 coat. But never to his last day 
& man that way, because Perney in.- | would he let him touch a collar. 

sisted that it wasn’t seemly for a! So Perney inherited the business 
single woman to come in when a/with a perfect knowledge of trousers, 
man might be having his trousers|a partial knowledge of waistcoats, and 


fitted. To Jean's protest: “Father,!|a’ complete ignorance of collars. For 
ye canna always be fittin’ the trou-| so jealous was old MacFarlane of this 
sers,"” he merely answered, “I might | knowledge that he had always retired 
be. behind a screen for the cutting and 


* *k K 
N the way to kirk that first Sun- 
day Jean was in a twitter. She 


| fitting of this mystic portion of the 
| garment, 
On the first day he was alone, Per- 
had even gone the length of putting | ¢W had embarked on a series of ex- 
Jockey Club on the front of her bodice | periments. From then on, every suit 
as well as on her handkerchief. This} ®€ cut was a hazard. This much he 
made her feel akin to Jezebel ana | Suspected about collars: Something 
: had to be cut on the crosswise, and 


for a moment she liked the feeling. | 
Then, appalled at her amar wicked, | Something had to be stretched. But 
ness, she decided that she would which had to be stretched, which had 


to be cut crosswise, he never was able 
to find out.. Sometimes he did it one 
and sometimes the other, but 
satisfaction resulted. When, 
the miracle happened, 


never use scent again.) But the next 
moment she was glad that she had} 
used it, and sorry that she hadn't | Wy: 
used more, as the new tailor passed | little 


her on the road and remarke anny. 
oad and remarked to his | and he would produce a collar that 


neighbor something abou tg ! 
smell,” és B ebous, “a eins | did neither stick out at the back like 
He was grand beyond Jean's ex-|* spout, nor shy dway from the neck 


in a coy semicircle, he had always 


pectations. 
forgotten how he had cut that par- 


He wore a frock coat and 


a “tile,” (high hat) and she gasped | ,; 

in admiration of his “venturesome- | Hcular collar. and, a" as he would, he 

ness” in wearing them when there|“perney had never told this to a soul 
3 § 5 


was neither a marriage nor a funeral | 


in the neighborhood to justify such not even his wife; nay, least of all, his 


splendor wife. But sometimes he wondered un- 
igi aes Pa : : leasily if she knew. There was some- 
or in Drumorty the laird is the} thing too impassioned in the way she 


only man entitle A: i i 
; 1 entitled by common opinion | gefended him when a customer com- 


to wear such grandeur on ordinary ai ia idn’ 
Sundays. Many a tattie-doolie in the! enh as ee Cee ee 
fields “around “Drumorty flapped 6 ree ee 
cc sll gc agai oce Pr eo eee, chance that brought her hurrying 
worn, frock coat and “tile” of — 2 oe Lig a ~~ ranges 
deceased farmer, who had bee t breed. and there wes something septs 
aakoat — sated 1a en too) than affability in her voice when she 
= . “sn hyjoos me ; | exclaimed to the customer upon her 
he a ‘ n  poldty pet ‘ “9 agg 9 4 | entrance: “My certies, but that jacket 
‘ame b 4 » to 1e choir anc ej 7 a b ’ wer 
took a-seat in the front row of pada sabia tate tet wait 
nen's pew directly facing her. It} If. in the face of her evident ad- 
omg bit forward of him to sit in | miration, the customer still murmured 
th 2012 without a public invitation} that the collar didn’t set to his neck, 
trom the minister, but Jean thrilled.| she replied: “Think ye the collar’s 
It’s all of a piece wi’ his wearin’| human? How would it know where 


a tile; he’s a man that kens his mind | yer neck is? Hae patience and wear 
and does it." She was glad also tha.!/ it awhile, and come time, it will grow 
he was where he could see her, and}/to the set o’ yer body.” If he still 
know at once who it was that sang | complained, she would deride him 
so long and loud. | playfully, crying: ‘‘Certies, man, ex- 
She settled herself in her seat with! pect ye the collar to grip yer neck 
: » that a duck acquires upon | like yer lass’s arm’ If this didn’t 


sO 


Debating the relative ef-;send him away with his face red and 
fectiveness of a lace handkerchief! the suit under his arm, she could go 
emerging. from her sleeve or thrust jeven further. 
daintily into the front of her bodice,} ‘In all the 25 years Perney had never 


she decided in favor of the former,| had a suit left on his hands, but he 
becuuse, if she wove it on her Lreast,| knew well where the credit lay for 
the book would hide it when she stood | that. 


up to sing. | ee ee 
Satistied that she was at her best,‘ H® spent long hours turning it over 
she glanced across the aisle. She| in his mind. Did she truly be- | 


was disappointed to find that he was | lieve that his collars were perfect and 


in 


not watching her. He was reading} his customers sorely wanting 
the hymn numbers on the anounce-!| sense? Or did she know all the time 


ment slate and looking them up in his | that he couldn’t cut a collar? But 
hymn-book. |no—that thought smarted too keenly. 


“4 singer himsel’, nae .doot,” she| She would never be able to keep from 
reflected. ‘All the better, it takes a! telling him if she knew. He knew 
singer t’ appreciate a_ singer.” She| women, with their tongues always 


poked him ywver carefully and decided | wag-wageing. She'd cast it in his 
bhai Le was “everthin for good lool@'face in one of her tempers, She'd 


morning after his 
marriage’ Perney learned the secret 
of the Fraser broth. His wife told 
him every detail, as indeed she had 
continued to tell him every detail 
every Sunday morning since, for 
somehow she could never believe that 
he could retain all its intricacies, and 


So the Sunday 


never once did she fail to come back j 


from the doorstep to repeat: “Mind ye, 
now, quarter of an hour apart.” 
That was the secret! Other be- 
nighted Drumortians put everything 
into the pot at once. But the Frasers 
first boiled a shinbone in the water 


/for half an heur, then added the tur- 


nips. A quarter of an hour later the 
carrots went in, and so on until finally 
the dumplings. 

Before leaving for the kirk Mistress 
MacFarlane would arrange the differ- 
ent vegetables in bowls and set them 
in a row leading away from the fire. 
Just before tying her bonnet strings 
she would drop the bone into the 
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solation 
| to lean on Jean, seeking comfort in 
the increasing scorn she expressed 
for the “Tattie-Doolie,” for Jean’s 
emotion was growing more keen with 
each Sunday. She existed from week 


to week in a fever of anticipation 


ting this or that, or he would go down | 


Mistress | 
McFarlane, taking the first spoonful. | 
dia, | 
did: | 


| 
| 


j 
t 


| 
| 


| 
died suddenly, making it necessary 
; to send hurriedly to Aberdeen for 
{another to take her place. Five min- 
j utes after the train came in 
| the new one, Mistress Mackenty was 
| spreading the news that it was a 
man this time, with most extraordi- 
marily thin legs. By noon the next 
day she was able to tell that he 
demanded no less than two eggs for 
his breakfast, and that he was 
bound and‘determined to conduct the 
without 
| 
i 
t 
| 


choir practice himself, in- 
terference from the minister. So it 


She lived only for those moments 

when they faced each other across ; W85 clear that he was a feckful 

the aisle in combat. One morning (forceful) man, in spite of his legs. 

he was late, and she was beside And his hands on the organ proved 

herself for fear he would not come. lthis to be true. This was playing! 

At his sudden appearance, her heart | This was music worth singing to! 
in an intoxication of some- {The “Tattie-Doolie” would never out- 


After the services, when she 
reached home, she would deride him 
with a wit that delighted Perney, 
and a venom that surprised herself. 


But sometimes, following these out- 


bursts, she wowd go to her room 
and cry helplessly, and she knew 
that she wasn’t crying because he 


had outsung her. 
There is no knowing how it might 


| raced 
: she called it hatred. 
had not the organist 


have ended, 


sing her again. Here was music 
that would give Jane strength to con- 
quer him, “The new organist would 
see who had the longest breath. He 
would judge who was best fitted. to 
lead the singing. 

Her voice rose with clarion 
| strength. The tailor was doing his 
i best also. Jean was reluctantly 
 Pensomnge to admit that there were 
worse voices than the tailor’s. They 
the end of the line. 


were nearing 


with | 


P Wtoin 
Leap 
SHE REACHED HIS SIDE GAS? 
ING AND A_ LITTLE HES! 
TANT, BUT THE SIGHT Ot 
HIS DESPONDENT FACE + 
SPURRED HER AFRESH. 
tad for the siruggle! But some-| they waited for the collapse of the | when he regained balance after 
thing was amiss. The last note | Singing. j his wife’s unexpected violence 
; ee : | But it was'not the hopeless failure “Whist!’ she commanded. “Dinna 
slipped awa ri er like ¢ | : 7 | - rs - 
tS agit ite cron : 7 I selbes eel, | they expected it to be. Their revenge | make : uproar. It's the new tall 
and the next line was in progress | was no revenge. Nobody missed their} come to sin he hymns wi’ e6 
| before = Bnew it. She tried to hold | singing. The organ sped its multison- | Jassie.” 
sec’ = by end of geen line; but | ous way with the abandon of a cal-; “In my hvose? 
ner ee a ee ate 4 rad ee we jope at a circus. It cared ‘pot a} “Why should he 1 questione 
Jt course, he didn’t know any bet-| penny who sang or who didn’t) Its | his wife, with irritating calmness, 


‘ter. That was it, Jean reasoned. 


rata ie pols ste very abandon was inviting, and they ; pulling at 
She would have to wait till the end/¢,in would have joined in the singing, | while, but carefully keeping between 


the tips of her gloves the 


a re ae senate Mae she — but pride forbade them. |Perney and the door. ‘ 
for such a voice An organist had The tailor became more and more| “Nae in my hoose! Step aside 
+ Rear Crete to. a singer’s ways crestfallen as the service progressed. | woman. 
| Nearing the end she raised her voice | He fingered his hymn book longingly, | “Sit doon, man, an’ stop ye 
so that he couldn't help but hear|>Ut he could not bring himself to | haverin (nonsense), she answered 
ther. But with a loud blast from the | Start again. ‘ ; | “He's come to see Jeal 15S 
quaking pipes, he drowned her out} Seeing his dejection, Jean forgot! | What's that eried Perney, with 
and briskly started the next verse. jher own disappointment and yearned | fresh ‘fury. Oe. Mamsem eo Tare 
Dumfc é led, she looked across thé over him. She understood only too|Jean. He would dare! ; 

P ora cae what the v«Pattie-Doolle” {keenly how he was missing the exalta- | Mistress MacFarlane snorted at 
aye 1G hes ot this He semis glaring tion of singing to the full capacity of | e!bowed him out of the way. 
le shat = e ¥: She ae ist’s hei q. | his lungs. She knew only too well No,” was her cryptic reply. hie 
mectactnn ee the organistS | NCac lithe sense of | he felt, < ‘oa |has no’ dared yet, but he'll dare com 

: ges i ete ne sense of loss he felt, and the 

Presently his glance met Jean's, and}, - s . é | time.” 

they gazed at each other in a com- bitter hurt to his pride. His emotions | UMN ¢ ; mee ne 
imon bond of indignation. He: sig- | found a dual echo in her breast; she |, Perney was bewildered. It wa 
| naled t ‘ sing, and closed | “2S heartsick for herself, but she was | hard to maintain his indignation it 
|; naled to her not to sing, and c O8eC | aoubly ose ee 5 lthe face of his wife’s dispassionate 
| his hymn book emphatically, to show | COUD!S heartsick for him. Her one} ooo ance cha was. hist. rot? at 
| that he meant to be silent. Jean did thought was to save his pride for him |28SWrance. She ae the course 
ithe same, and he nodded his ap- |@t any cost. a =~ ro in the course 
| a ay Ph vocoder fi kx * x she steered, for her steering was al- 
| proval. Exchanging knowing smirks, | ways for his batiecteatit. notg S 4 
> ! 


oldier 
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them up and stamped on the frag- 
ments. 


“Have I not told you, you infernal } 


that you are warned oft 
the premises? Never dare to show 
your damned face here-again. If you 
enter again without my leave I shall 
be within my rights if I use violence. 
I’ll shoot you, sir! By God, I will! 
As to you, sir,” turning upon me, “I 
extend the, same warning to you. 


busybody, 


!am familiar with your ignoble profes- 


sion, but you must take your reputed 
talents to some other field. There is 
no opening for them here.” ; 

“I eannot leave here,” said my 
client, firmly, “until I hear from 
Godfrey’s own lips that he is under 
no constraint.” 

Our involuntary host rang the bell. 

“Ralph,” he said, “telephone down 
to the county police and ask the in- 
spector to send up two constables. 
Tell him there are burglars in the 


house.” 


“One moment,” said I. “You must 


ibe aware, Mr. Dodd, that Col. Ems- 


worth is within his rights and that 
we have no legal status within his 
house. On the other hand, he should 
recognize that your action is prompted 
entirely by solicitude for his son. I 
venture to hope that if I were allowed 
to have five minutes’ conversation 
with Col. Emsworth I could certainly 
alter his view of the matter.” 


“I am not so easily altered,’ said 
the old soldier. ‘Ralph, do what I 
have told you. What the devil are 
you waiting for? Ring up the police!”’ 

“Nothing of the sort,” I said, put- 
ting my back to the door. “Any 
police interference would bring about 
the very catastrophe which you 
dread.” I took out my notebook and 
scribbled one word upon a loose sheet. 
“That,” said I, as I handed it to Col. 
Emsworth, “is what has brought us 
here.” 

He stared at the writing with a 
face from which every expression 
save amazement had vanished. 

“How do you know?” he gasped, 
sitting down heavily in his chair. 

“It is my business to know things. 
That is my trade.” 

He sat in deep thought, his gaunt 
hand tugging at his straggling beard. 
Then he made a gesture of resigna- 
tion. 

“Well, if you wish to see Godfrey, 
you shall. It is no doing of mine, 
but yoy have forced my hand. Ralph, 
tell Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Kent that 
in five minutes we shall be with 
them.’ 

At the end of that time we passed 
down the garden path dnd found our- 
selves in front of the mystery house 
at the end. A small bearded man 
stood at the door with a look of con- 
siderable astonishment upon his face. 

“This is very sudden, Col. Ems- 
worth,” said he. “This will disarrange 
all our plans.” 

“I can't help it, Mr. Kent. Our 
hands have been forced. Can Mr. God- 
frey see us?” 

“Yes, he is waiting inside.” He 
turned and led us into a large, plain- 
{ly furnished front room. A man was 
standing with his back to the fire, 
and at the sight of him my client 


sprang forward with outstretched 
hand. 

“Why, Godfrey, old man, this is 
fine!’ 


But the other waved him back. 


“Don't touch me, Jimmie. Keep 
your distance. Yes, you may well 
stare. I don’t look the smart Lance 


Corporal Emsworth of B. Squadron, 
do I?” 
* * * 
IS appearance was certainly 
extraordinary. One could see that 
he had indeed been a handsome man 
with clear-cut features sunburned by 
lan African sun, but mottled in patches 
— this darker surface were curious 
whitish patches which had bleached 
his skin. 
“That's why I don’t court visitors,” 
said he. “I don’t mind you, Jimmie, 
but I could have done without your 


* 


friend. I suppose there is some good 
reason for it, but you have me at a 
disadvantage,” 4 


I! 


“I wanted to be sure that all was 
well with you, Godfrey. I saw you 
that night when you looked into my 
window, and I could not let the mat- 
ter rest till I had cleared things up.” 

“Old Ralph told me you were there, 
and I couldn't help taking a peep at 
you. I hoped you would not have 
seen me, and I had to run to my 
burrow when I heard the window go 


“But what in heaven’s name is the | 

| matter?” i. 
i “Well, it’s not a long story to tell, 
said he, lighting a cigarette. “You 


; remember that morning fight at Buf- 
felsspruit outside Pretoria on the 
| Eastern railway line. You heard I 
| was hit?” 
“Yes, I heard that, but I never 
particulars.” 
“Three of 


got 


us got separated from 
the others. It was very broken coun- 
try, you may remember. There 
was Simpson—the fellow we called 
Boldy Simpson—and Anderson and I 
We were clearing brother Boer, but 
he lay low and got the three of us. 
The other two were killed. I got an 
elephant bullet through my shoulder. 
{ stuck on to my horse, however, and 
he galloped several miles before I 
fainted and rolled off the saddle. 

“When I came to myself it was 
nightfall, and I raised myself up, feel- 
ing very weak and ill, To my sur- 
prise there was a house close beside 
me, a fairly large house with a broad 
stoep and many windows. It was 
deadly cold. You remember the kind 
of numb cold which used to come at 
evening, a deadly, sickening sort of 
cold, very different from a_ crisp, 
healthy frost. Well, I was chilled to 
the bone, and my only hope seemed 
to lie in reaching that house. I stag- 
gered to my feet and dragged myself 
along, hardly conscious of what I did, 
I ‘have a dim memory of slowly 
ascending the steps, entering a wide- 
opened door, passing into a large 
room which contained several beds, 
and throwing myself down with a 
gasp of satisfaction upon one of them. 
It was unmade, but that troubled me 
not at all. I drew the clothes over 
my shivering body and in a moment 
I was in a deep sleep. 

“It was morning when I wakened, 
and it seemed to me that Anstead of 
coming out into a world of sanity I 
had emerged into some extraordinary 
nightmare. The African sun flooded 
through the big, curtainless windows, 
and every detail of the great, bare, 
white-washed dormitory stood out 
hard and clear. In front of me was 
standing a small dwarf-like man with 
a-huge, bulbous head, who was jabber- 
ing excitedly in Dutch, waving two 
horrible hands which looked to me 
like brown sponges. Behind him stood 
a group of people who seemed to be 
intensely amused by the situation, 
but a chill came over me as-I looked 
at them. Not one of them was a 
normal human being. Every one was 
twisted or swollen or disfigured in 
some strange way. Tbe laughter of 
these strange monstrositfes was a 
dreadful thing to hear. 

* * *K * 

6sT seemed that none of them could 

speak English, but the situation 
wanted clearing up, for the creature 
with the big head was growing furi- 
ously angry and, uttering wild beast 
eries; he had laid his deformed hands 
upon me and was dragging me out o 
bed, regardless of the fresh flow of 
blood from my wound. The little 
monster was as strong as a bull, and 
E don’t know what he might have done 


ee 


td me had not an elderly man who was 
clearly in authority been attracted to 
{the room by the hubbub. He said 
ja few stern words in Dutch and my 
persecutor shrank away. Then he 
turned upon me, gazing at me in the 
utmost amazement. 

“* How in the world did you come 
here?’ he asked, in amazement. ‘Wait 
a bit! I see that you are tired out 
and that wounded shoulder of yours 
wants looking after. I am a doctor 
and I'll soon have you tied up. But 
man alive! You are in far greater 
danger here than ever you were on 

{the battlefield. You are in the Leper 


Hospital, and have slept in a 
leper's bed.’ 

“Need I tell you more, Jimmie? It 
seems that in view of the approach- 


ing battle all these poor 


you 


had been evacuated the day before. | 


| Then as the British advanced they 
|had been brought back by this their 
medical superintendent, who assured 
ko that though he believed he was 
| immune to the disease, he would none 
the less never have dared to do what 

I had done. He put me in a private 
| oes, treated me kindly, and within 
|/a week or so I was removed to the 
general hospital at Pretoria. 

“So there you have my tragedy. 1 
| hoped against hope, but it was not 
funtil I had reached horne that the 
terrible signs which you see upon my 
face told me that I had not escaped. 
| What was I to do? I was in this 
lonely house. We had two servants 
whom we could utterly trust. There 
was a house where I could live. Under 
pledge of secrecy Mr. Kent, who is 
a surgeon, was prepared to stay with 
me. It seemed simple enough on 
those lines. The alternative was a 
; dreadful one—segregation for life 
among strangers with never a 


lof release. 


necessary, or even in this quiet coun- | 


a there would have been an out- 
| cry, and I should have been dragged 
}to my horrible doom. Even you, Jim- 
mie—even you had to be kept in the 
dark. Why my father has relented I 
cannot imagine.” 

Col. Emsworth pointed to me. 

“This is the gentleman who forced 
He unfolded the scrap of 
paper on which I had written the 
word ‘Leprosy.’ “It seemed to me 
that if he knew so much as that it 
was safer that he should know all.” 

“and so it was,” said I. ‘Who 
knows but good may come of it? I 
understand that only Mr. Kent has 
seen the patient. May I ask, sir, if 


my hand.” 


you are an authority on such com- 
plaints, which are, I understand, 
tropical or semi-tropical in their 


nature.” 

“IT have the ordinary knowledge of 
the educated medical man,” he ob- 
served, with some stiffness. 
“YT have no doubt, sir, that you are 


fully competent, but I am sure that | 


you will agree that in such a case a 
second opinion is valuable. You have 
avoided this, I understand, for fear 
that pressure should be put upon yeu 
to segregate the patient.” 

“Maat is so,” said Col. Emsworth. 

“I foresaw this situation,” I ex- 
plained, “‘and I have brought with me 
a friend whose discretion may abso- 
lutely be trusted. I was able once to 
do him a professional service, and he 
a friend 


is ready to advise as 
His name 


rather than as a specialist. 
is Sir James Saunders.” 


CESS 


HE prospect of an interview with 
Lord Roberts would not have ex- 
i cited greater wonder and pleasure in 
a raw subaltern than was now reflect- 
ed upon the face of Mr. Kent. 
“TJ shall, indeed, be proud,” he mur- 
| mured. 
' “Then I will ask Sir James to step 
(this way. He is at present in the cab 
outside the door, Meanwhile, Col. Ems- 
worth, we may perhaps assemble in 
your study, where I could give the 
necessary explanations.” 

And here it is that I miss my Wat- 
son. By cunning questions and ejacu- 
lations of wonder, he coygild elevate my 

} simple art, which is but a systema- 
| tized common sense, into a prodigy. 
' When I tell my own story I have no 
such aid. And yet, I will give my 
process of thought even as I gave it 
to my small audience, which included 
Godfrey's mother, in the study of Col. 
Emsworth. 

“That process,” said I, “starts upon 
the supposition that when you have 
aliminated all which is impossible, then 
whatever remains, however improb- 
ale, must be the truth. It may well 
be that several explanations remain, 
in which case one tries test after test 
until one or the other of them has ‘a 
convincing amount of support. We 
will now apply this principle to the 
ease in point. As it was first pre- 
sented to me, there were three possi- 

ble explanations of Lin seclusion or 


; 


See ees 


creatures | 


hope | 
But absolute secrecy was | 


incarceration of this gentleman in an 
outhouse of his father’s mansion. 
iThere was the explanation that he 
| was in hiding for a crime or that he 
'was mad and that they wished to 
| avoid an asylum, or that he had some 
| disease which caused his segregation. 
1 could think of no other adequate so- 
lutions. These, then, had to be sifted 
and balanced against each other. 
“The criminal solution would not 
| bear inspection. No undiscovered 
crime had been reported from that dis- 
trict. I was sure of that. If it were 
{some crime not yet discovered, then 
| clearly it would be to the interest of 
| the family to get rid of the delinquent 
j;and send him abroad, rather than 
keep him concealed at home. I could 
see no explanation for such a line of 
; conduct 
“Insanity was more plausible. The 
presence of the second person in the 
} outhouse suggested a keeper. The 
fact that he locked the door when he 
pee out strengthened the supposi- 
tion and gave the idea of constraint. 
On the other hand, this constraint 
| could not be severe, or the young man 
icould not have got loose and come 
down to have a look at his friend. 
You will remember, Mr. Dodd, that I 
felt around for points, asking you, for 
example, about the pdper which Mr. 
Kent was reading. Had it been the 
Lancet or the British Medical Journal, 
|it would have helped me. It is not 
illegal, however, to keep a lunatic 


is a qualified person in attendance and 
the authorities have been duly 
notified. Why, then, all this desperate 
desire for secrecy? Once again I 
could not get the theory to fit the 
facts. 


6/*'T'HERE remained the third possi- 

bility, into which, rare and un- 
| likely as it was, everything seemed to 
fit. Leprosy is not uncommon in 
| South Africa. By some extraordinary 
}chance this youth might have con- 
tracted it. His people would be placed 
in a very dreadful position, since they 
would desire to save him from segre- 
gation. Great secrecy would be need- 
ed-to prevent rumors from getting 
about and subsequent interference by 
the authorities. A devoted medical 
man, if sufficiently paid, would easily 
be found to take charge of the suf- 
ferer. There would be no reason why 
the latter should not be allowed free- 
dom after dark. Bleaching of the 
skin is a common result of the disease. 
The case was a strong one—so strong 
that I determined to act as if it were 
actually proved. When on arriving 
here I noticed that Ralph, who car- 
ries out the meals, had gloves which 
are impregnated with disinfectants, 
my last doubts were removed. A sin- 
gle word showed you, sir, that your 
j secret was discovered, and if I wrote 
rather than said it, it was to prove 
to you that my discretion was to be 
trusted.” 

I was finishing this little analysis of 
the case when the door was opened 
and the austere figure of the great 
dermatologist was ushered in. But 
for once his sphinx-like features had 
relaxed and there was a warm hu- 
manity in his eyes. He strode up to 
Col. Emsworth and shook him by the 


upon private premises so long as there | 


|AT the close of the service she 
H eluded her mother, 

}up with him. It was a thing she 
‘could not have done for herself. But 
| she was doing this for him. Nothing 


the- congregation. She reached his 
side gasping, and a little hesitant, but 
the sight of his despondent face 
spurred her afresh, and she cried 
with well simulated derision: ‘Heard 
ye ever such singin’! 
squeakin’ like mice in g trap, an’ no’ 
a man’s voice among the lot!” 


He braced up at her approach and | lovable child. 
the gloom lifted from his face at her \ Jean 


words, but settled back again, as h 


answered doubtfully: “Skilly an’ the | 
minister were singin’.” 
“Singin’, were they!” Jean cried. 


| “Man, yer over-generous to call it 
eae ol 
“They're no’ so bad,” he said, in- 


jviting her to fresh protest. She} 
laughed shrilly. ‘“‘Ye ken fine, we 
never had a proper man's voice till | 


;ye came.” 

The swing was coming back to his 
shoulders again, and he was taking 
| bigger strides. 


“Think ye that?” he questioned | 


and caught | 


|else could have given her courage to | 
make that advance under the eyes of 


A lot o’ women | 


she seemed to have turned traitor, and 
he felt lost. If she would only speak 
up and tell him her mind; he could 
always bear her lectures better that 
-her silences. She was stepping about 
the room quietly, if it were no 
eoncern of hers that his rival was 
here, under 3 . 


as 


his root 
| The tailor’s voice rose lustily. 
come all ye faithful.” 

| It was-more than Perney could bea) 
} in silence. 
{ 


‘Oh 


“What mean ye, woman?” 

“Man, hae a little sense,”” she urged, 
jas if speaking to an unreasoning but 
“It’s high time that 
married—an’ there’s no 


was 


{room for twa tailors in Drumorty.” 


| 
| of a competitor. 


So that was it! It was a stagger- 
jing thought. He might have know: 
| that she had some bee in her bonnet. 
| She woman to with 
}out And she was right 
She was quite right. It would be a 
blessing to have a partner instead 


act 


was not a 
a purpose. 


He would give him 
the collars to do! That would be a 
great relief. The thought made him 


|light hearted, and he was just about 


| 
| 
} 
j 


anxiously. “I had a netion ye didna | 
like my singing.” i 
He would never know what her} 


next words cost her. 


For a moment, | 


|the old rivalry came to life and pride | 


j strove with love. In that swift space 


face beamed with gratification. 
“Ave, my breath is a lot longer than 

| yours,”’ he replied. 

} Jean's heart faltered a little at his 

jreply. It was true that his breath 

was longer than hers; it was true that 

his voice was louder, but he might 


jeven if he didn’t believe it. She could 


have something kind about her voice, | 


tin a stranger, 


|}voice and contemptuous of his, but 
only for a moment. Then came her 
fadmission from quiet lips: “I was 
|jealous o' yer voice; jealous o’ yer 
breath bein’ longer than mine.’ With 
} those words she retired forever, leav- | 
jing the stage to him. She would 
jnever compete with him again. 

His step was jaunty now, and his 


| in 


{tell any lie to rake him feel better: | 


jit hurt that he didn’t care to lie for 
her. Now that ‘his spirits were re- 
stored and he no longer needed her, 


Jean lost her courage. <A dull ache 
assailed her heart and sharp tears 
forced their way into her eyes. Her ! 


spite of her struggle to keep them 
back, but the tailor saved her 
humiliation. His mementary exhilara- 
tion was passing away, and shadows 
were gathering over him again. 

“I missed the singin’, he sighed 
dolefully. “I like to sing. It seems 
like as if I had to sing something out 
o’ me on the Sabbath, to get a fresh 
start for the next week.” 


her unseen tears. “That's the way 
| I feel—bottled up like.” 

“Aye,” he agreed. 
| A daring thought came to Jean. 


“T hae a harmonium. 
to step in by wi’ me for an hour an’ 
sing the hymns?” 

He looked full at her, 
was admiration in his eyes. 
play?” he questioned eagerly. 
like it fine, if—if——” 
Jean knew what he meant. 
H “My 
| swered. 


and there 


father likes music,” 


She was fluttering inside like a jlars, and her folly about broth. 


Would ye like | 


| 


this | 


out with her. He turned back 
a el. i j 

| asked in a voice sharp-edged, 
cause it was so neat to breal 


i 
| 


; eyes, but she finished the sip of t 
“T ken what ye mean,” Jean cried, | she had in the spoon. om ie 
with ready sympathy, blinking away | came with easy assurance 


| the coats and 


j 
| 
| 


}she was a singer again, proud of her | 


to show her that he saw some rea 
son in her plans, when she said, “Ye 
can give him the collars to do.” 

At that he straightened in his chair, 
on the defensive again. She h 
known all the time! For 30 years she 
had had that secret knowledge in he 
heart. Despising him, perhaps! It 
wasn't for Jean she wanted the new 
tailor, it was because she knew tha 
he could make better collars. Sh 
put her trust in the ‘“Tattie-Doolie, 
an enemy, and she had 
turned against him, that had shelte: 
ed and loved her for 30 years. 

She despised him, did she? Lauz! 
ed at him? Well, he’d let her kno 
that there were others that couk 
laugh. He would tell her about the 
Fraser broth. He would lay her pride 
the dust. There would be more 
than one humble heart in the heu 
this day! 

He turned toward her to launch hi 


jarrow of revduge. 


~ 4 No 
brimming tears were about to fall in 


“Ye can | didn’t 
“Td |} Was an 


LL innocent of her blunder, six 
was lifting the lid of the pot « 
sniffing ecstatically; a Fraser wor 
ing at the shrine of the Fraser bre 
He couldn't do it. Never, if she.trod 
him ip the dust, never could he Huri 
her like that. He turned away, his 
heart sick and lonely, his soul bereft 
and bitter. She was no longer his 
longer the woman who believed 

in him. 
But there would be no more hiding 
behind a wall. He would speak to he: 
about the collars. He would have it 


ok 


“Why say ye I can give him the co 


lars to do? 


A flicker of alarm came into he 


Then her voice 


Weel, ye'll never be able to tu 
him wi’ trousers, so you can give hi! 
e ‘ waistcoats to do.’ 

An’ the collars,” he said bitin 


“Aye, an’ the collars, an’ oth 
easy bits.” 
| Collars and other easy bits! So sh 
| didn't know. The foolish woms 
know! She thought a colla 
; “easy bit."" She had alway 
believed in him. In face of ever 


; thing, she still believed that he w: 


she an- | right. 


Oh, she was a foolish, feckless 


| woman, with her blindness about eo! 


Bu 


| nest of young birds, half with joy and | he loved her. The very pattern of hi 


half with fear of her father. 
would go through with it. 

As thev reached the door, Mistress 
MacFarlane caught up with them. She 
had already decided that Jean's weu- 


But she 


hand. j rat . 
“ = . 5 “ , | ding veil would be at least half a 
aie ag often , my lot bed bring ill- | yard longer than the veil of that high- 

tidings and seldom good,’”’ said he.}handed lassie of the druggist’s had 


“This occasion is the more welcome. 
It is not leprosy.” 

“What?” 

“A well marked case of pseudo-lep- 
Pe: or ichthyosis, a scale-like affec- 
tion of the skin, unsightly, obstinate, 
but possibly curable, and certainly 
non-infective. Yes, Mr. Holmes, the 
coincidence is a remarkable one. But 
is it coincidence? Are there not sub- 
tle forces at work of which we know 
little? Are we assured that the appre 
hension of a complaint from which 
this young man has, no doubt, suf- 
fered terribly since his exposur@mto 
its contagion, may not produce a pRy- 
sical effect which simulates that whith 
it fearg® “At any rate, I pledge 
professional reputation——But t 
lady hap fainted! I think that M 
Kent 
recove 


from this joyous shock.” 
(Copyright. 1927.) 


. 


d better be with her until shg | proaching 


been. 
“I'm goin’ to play the hymns for 

Mr. MacGregor,” Jean explained. 
“Aye, aye,” said Mistress MacFar- 

_— with a comfortable, 


smile, as if it were the most natural je 


thing in the world. 
will be fine.” 
to Jean, she slipped in and up the 
stairs. Understanding her maneuver, 
Jean lingered below until she heard 
the kitchen door shut quickly, then, 
knowing that her father was safely 
imprisoned, she followed, leading the 
tailor into the parlor. 
* * * * 

T was well that Mistress MacFar- 

lane went first and pushed the en- 
raged Perney backward into the 
kitchen, for he had seen Jean ap- 
th the “Tattie-Doolie” 
ing at her treachery. 

this?” he 


“Aye, aye, that 


and was 
“What 


| 
| 
| 


| She was. 
|} she would never know. 


With*an elaborate wink TE 


soul was woven with the threads * 
ers, dear, blind, trusting woman tha 
She didn’t know. And nov’ 


Her feet; as she stepped about sé 


}ting the table made a happy, hon 


like music in his heart. 
her! 

She paused at the table with a 
extra plate and spoon, and looked t: 
ward him questioningly. He had been 


How he lov 


so silent, she was not sure that sh 
| had won him 


over yet, so her voice 
a and a little pleading 
Could I ask him, Perney?” 

Aye, lass, ask him,” he agreed 
nen, searching in his flowing hear 
for Words to tell her how he loved 
id wlio le I'm thinkin’ he has 

rer tasted the like the bwoib 
he'll tasie this day.” 
(Copyright, 19° 


was timorous 


o 


A Queer Disease. 


E8GLAND reports an epidemic of 
encephalitis, a disease whicl. 
makes people disagreeable. Children 
become ugly tempered, and old people 
e their time to annoy- 

friends. 
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